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SYMPOSIUM 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 
I. THE PRESENT STATUS OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 


F we consider the status of natural or philosophical theology 

within the present philosophical or theological situation, three 
distinguishable problems confront us. There is first the rejection 
of all theological and metaphysical thought from the standpoint of 
logical empiricism and certain related ‘types of analytic philosophy. 
From this extreme position natural theology has no legitimate 
status whatever since it falls beyond the boundary of cognitive 
significance. Whether all so-called analytic philosophers would 
accept this extreme conclusion is difficult to say, especially in view 
of the fact that the substantive position as regards the truth of 
religion and theology held by those who approach them through a 
study of language is often very far from clear. Secondly, there is 
the rejection of a philosophical approach to theological questions 
from the standpoint of the purely Biblical or dogmatic theologian. 
Here the use of philosophical concepts and methods is looked upon 
as a violation of the rights of theology, and the claim is made that 
the content of the Judeo-Christian religious tradition is unique and 
discontinuous either with ordinary experience and knowledge or 
with the conceptual framework of any philosophical system. Natu- 
ral or philosophical theology is thus set at such a distance from the 
classical religious tradition and its theological expression that there 
is no point of contact between the two. As those following the lead 
of Barth would say, there is no identity of meaning whatever be- 
tween the use of the term ‘‘God’’ by the Biblical theologian and 
its use by the natural theologian or metaphysical interpreter. 
Moreover, there is no way from the world and human experience 
to God. Thirdly, there is a more subtle problem presented which 
concerns not the rejection of a philosophical or natural theology 
from some outside dogmatic point of view, but rather a most sig- 
nificant difference in approach among those who accept the legiti- 
macy of philosophical analysis and argument in the treatment of 
theological questions. The difference is that between the onto- 
logical-religious approach represented by Tillich on the one hand 


925 
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and the cosmological-scientific approach represented by Tennant 
on the other. Each way allows for some form of critical or philo- 
sophical treatment in confronting theological questions, but they 
rather sharply diverge as regards the exact nature of this treat- 
ment. The difference is not precisely the same as that traditionally 
existing between the ontological and cosmological arguments, since 
one of the issues dividing the two is the status of inference or argu- 
ment in the theological domain, and whether the proper import of 
the ontological approach is understood if it is taken as an argu- 
ment in the same sense as is characteristic of the cosmological 
arguments. In order to keep the discussion within manageable 
proportions and, even more important, to raise substantive ques- 
tions of philosophical theology rather than the question of its possi- 
bility, it is advisable to concentrate upon the third problem and to 
devote but brief comment to the other two. 

As the historical development of logical empiricism plainly 
shows, the basic meaning principle upon which it rests cannot be 
justified without the employment of an argument that is circular 
in the vicious sense or a persuasive appeal to the need for clarity 
if we are to have successful communication. On the other hand, 
the alternative of claiming that the positivist principle is in effect 
a recommendation for the use of language is generally thought to 
be too weak. Positivists want to do more than define the term 
‘‘meaning’’; they want to make a normative claim for their prin- 
ciple in accordance with which it is more than one proposal beside 
others for the use of language. But this normative claim is just 
what cannot be directly supported. In so far, then, as the rejection 
of theological discourse as meaningless is based upon the positivist 
meaning criterion, this rejection must itself be rejected as dog- 
matic. In doing so, however, we still leave undetermined the status 
of those approaches to theological questions through the analysis 
of religious language which are not admittedly based upon any 
explicit positivist meaning criterion. 

_ The discontinuity thesis of much current Protestant theology 
involves the denial of any rational way to God from either the 
cosmos or man’s experience, and the consequent irrelevance of phi- 
losophy for theological inquiry. This position is mistaken in at 
least two important points. First, it can give no valid argument 
for holding that a God who in the religious tradition is conceived as 
having created man and nature cannot in any way be known 
through those creatures. Secondly, this position cannot con- 
sistently maintain that it avoids all appeal to philosophy and to 
natural knowledge in the elaboration of its religious doctrines. 
We have but to scrutinize any doctrine asserted within the frame- 
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work of the allegedly pure Biblical theology in order to discover its 
dependence upon concepts derived from both general experience 
(often presupposed as the ‘‘common sense’’ meaning of a term) 
and philosophical refinement. 

For example, one of the most significant contentions of current 
neo-Protestant theology concerns the claim that the Christ repre- 
sents the unique, final, and only genuine revelation of God. In 
order to state this doctrine it becomes necessary to employ the con- 
cept of the unique. This concept at once involves intricate philo- 
sophical issues, and the theologian, no matter how rigorously he 
tries to confine himself to Biblical material alone, requires a philo- 
sophical theory at this point and such a theory is not available to 
him wholly from the religious tradition of revelation within which 
he works. The theologian who hopes to avoid involvement in gen- 
eral metaphysical problems by remaining within the confines of 
revealed fact is in no better position than the logical positivist. 
Neither can avoid either implying or asserting some thesis of a 
metaphysical sort which has alternatives of the same logical type. 
In confronting the purely dogmatic theologian, it is sufficient to 
show that in the very execution of his own project he is already 
involved in philosophical thought and is dependent upon that 
same appeal to general experience which it is his expressed aim 
to avoid. 

To the third or central problem of this symposium we may now 
turn. The issue more precisely stated concerns the distinction and 
relative merits of the ontological-religious way of approach and the 
cosmological-scientific line of argument. In order to focus the dis- 
cussion most clearly we shall take Tillich as representative of the 
former way and Tennant as representative of the latter. It will 
be most instructive to compare their views in the following respects: 
(1) their points of departure; (2) their conceptions of the source of 
the idea of God and their views concerning the relation between 
religious and philosophical elements; (3) their views of the nature 
of reason and its function in the theological context. 


I. THem Ports or DEPARTURE 


The point of departure for the ontological-religious type is the 
self, its consciousness both of its own being and of truth as pre- 
supposed in every inquiry and especially in critical doubt and 
questioning. In describing this way of approach as Augustinian, 
Tillich says of the scholastic developers of the position: 


The Franciscan school of the 13th century . . . developed the Augustinian so- 
lution into a doctrine of the principles of theology and maintained . . . the 
ontological type of the philosophy of religion. Their whole emphasis was on 
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the immediacy of the knowledge of God. According to Bonaventura ‘‘God 
is most truly present to the very soul and immediately knowable; he is know- 
able in himself and without media. .. .’’1 


It is important to notice that for this way the religious conscious- 
ness is presupposed ; there is no going outside the self and its aware- 
ness of itself in order to find a proper beginning for reflection. 
‘‘Enter the inner chamber of thy mind”’ is the first and chief text, 
and the aim is to discover or, better, recover the presence of God in 
the form of some ultimate such as truth immediately grasped. In 
referring to the eternal light as it appears in the logical and mathe- 
matical axioms and in the ultimate categorial notions, Tillich says, 
‘‘These principles are not created functions of our mind, but the 
presence of truth itself and therefore of God, in our mind.’’? 
Hence through a process of reflection initiated by the individual 
self there is attained a recovery of what is always there and some- 
thing not confined wholly to any individual self. ‘‘These ultimate 
principles,’’ Tillich continues, ‘‘and knowledge of them are inde- 
pendent of the changes and relativities of the individual mind; 
they are the unchangeable, eternal light.’’* There is a mystical 
element in this conception in virtue of the fact that the first prin- 
ciples are said to carry immediate evidence with them whenever 
they are noticed; Tillich sometimes describes this element as an 
apprehension of a point beyond the split of knower and known. 
To say that the religious consciousness is here presupposed is to say 
that the identity of this immediately grasped ultimate with God is 
already assumed. Thus God is said to be present in the apprehen- 
sion of the first rational principles; in the apprehension of the 
Holy; in the apprehension and acknowledgment of unconditional 
obligation. Since Tillich and Augustinian tradition generally 
understand the apprehension required as part of a reflective proc- 
ess which can be carried through only by each individual for him- 
self, the necessity of starting with the self is easily seen. 

The point of departure for the cosmological-scientific type is, 
on the other hand, the world of limited things and processes as 
they are known both through ordinary experience and the precisely 
formulated knowledge of the natural sciences. This way of ap- 
proach, often called the ‘‘way from Nature to God,’’ begins the 


1 Paul Tillich, ‘‘The Two Types of the Philosophy of Religion,’’ Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review, Vol. 1, No. 4 (May, 1946), p. 4. What Tillich 
is here calling ‘‘philosophy of religion’’ would be called by some ‘‘natural 
theology,’’ although there are some who would reserve the latter term for the 
cosmological approach upon the assumption that it alone confines itself to the 
‘*natural’’ world and avoids ‘‘revelation.’’ 

2 Ibid., p. 5. 

8 Ibid., p. 4. 
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quest with a world of fact beyond the self, although this world is 
often said to include man as well. One of the problems to be con- 
sidered is the precise extent to which man and the whole range of 
his experience are excluded from or included in the starting point 
as part of the ‘‘nature’’ with which we are to begin. However 
this question may be decided, it is essential to distinguish within 
this general approach between starting with the fact of existence 
as given with finite things and starting with some particular char- 
acter of what exists. In the former case we have the approach 
through the contingency of existence as such, while in the latter 
case we are concerned not with the general fact of existence, but 
with the particular character of the natural world—that it forms 
an order of nature and presents an adaptation of structure and 
function which suggests that it is the work of a designer. F. R. 
Tennant, in his most comprehensive work, Philosophical Theology, 
has given systematic form to the cosmological-scientific approach 
in the second sense. His program is to defend a refined form of 
the argument from design under the title of a cosmic teleology. 
If the first way of approach begins with the self and presupposes 
the religious consciousness, this second starts with physical fact 
and presupposes the validity of science as a method and its picture 
of the world. ‘‘Natural Theology,’’ says Tennant, describing his 
own approach, ‘‘sets out from facts and inductions; its premisses 
are as firmly established and as universally acknowledged as any 
of the stable generalizations of science.’’* And in so characteriz- 
ing his starting point Tennant means to claim that his approach 
is empirical and that it is not to be confused in any particular 
with that rational theology which, on his view, begins not with 
actuality but with a priori conceptions. ‘‘The empirically-minded 
theologian,’’ says Tennant, ‘‘. . . would let the Actual world tell 
its own story and offer its own suggestions; not silence it while 
abstractive speculation . . . weaves a system of thought which may 
prove to conflict with facts.’’> In claiming to start with experi- 
ence, it seems clear that Tennant understands the term in the sense 
of the classical British empiricism in accordance with which experi- 
ence means the domain of sensible appearance. What is not so 
clear about his starting point is the status of man within the actual 
world and the experience with which we are to begin; he often 
claims that this world includes man, but if this is true we may still 
entertain doubts as to the terms upon which man is taken into 
account. The central question is whether Tennant’s conception 
of experience is broad enough to permit consideration of the whole 


4 Philosophical Theology, Vol. II, p. 79. 
5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 78. 
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range of distinctively human experience made possible by the fact 
that man is a subject or whether man will be included only as one 
object beside others in virtue of the fact that the scientific knowl- 
edge with which we are bound to begin is incapable of regarding 
man in any other way. 


II. THem CoNcEPTIONS OF THE SOURCE OF THE IpEA or Gop 
AND THEIR Views CONCERNING THE RELATION BETWEEN 
REuicgious AND PHILOSOPHICAL ELEMENTS 


Tillich’s ontological approach aims at relating the ‘‘two Abso- 
lutes’’—the God of the Judeo-Christian tradition and the philo- 
sophical conception of Being—in some determinate way. The most 
important consequence of this attempt for the present topic is that 
the idea of God is taken over from the religious tradition and is not 
the result of any induction from the facts of the known world. 
This does not mean that God is understood in any simple-minded or 
anthropomorphic way or even that the religious understanding of 
God undergoes no modification when it is expressed in ontological 
terms. It does mean, nevertheless, that the idea of God’s nature 
is not derivative from the nature of the cosmos and is not sub- 
sequent upon an examination of what would be required for ex- 
plaining the existence of the world of finite things. Instead, the 


idea of God is presupposed as being given through the religious 
consciousness, and it becomes identified with Being itself by means 
of the concept of truth. In referring to what he has called the 
‘*two Absolutes’’ Tillich tells us: 


They coincide in the nature of truth. Veritas is presupposed in every philo- 
sophical argument; and veritas is God.¢ 


Absolutely essential to and even more basic than any of these con- 
cepts stands the concept of the Ultimate or the Unconditioned; it 
is the presence of this common concept that enables Tillich to find 
a point of contact between the two sides. Both the philosophical 
quest and the religious affirmation find their essence in an ultimate 
that is unconditioned ; this is, as in Kant’s description, the condition 
or ground upon which everything depends while it is not itself con- 
ditioned by anything outside itself. Although the Ultimate forms 
the common ground for the synthesis of God and Being, we must 
not overlook the fact that each of these concepts possesses its own 
content from its own side. Thus God is understood in accordance 
with the classical Judeo-Christian conception, and Being is under- 
stood as that power in all things which makes them what they are 
and enables them to maintain themselves against the threat of dis- 


¢ Tillich, op. oit., p. 4. 
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solution and distortion. The two Ultimates are made to coincide 
in a point which is described by Tillich sometimes as the point of 
identity beyond the split between being and knowing and sometimes 
as the prius which cannot be directly expressed without introducing 
a point of non-identity into the formulation. Metaphorically, the 
prius represents the light itself in which everything is seen, al- 
though it is itself not always noticed as such and cannot itself be 
described in the same manner as finite things seen in and through it. 

For this approach the religious tradition and the philosophical 
enterprise are seen both as distinguishable and as related in an 
essential way. Neither is derived from the other but they are made 
to coincide in a point. The serious question which presents itself 
is this: since the idea of God is already presupposed from the re- 
ligious tradition and the contribution from the side of philosophy 
is rigorously confined to the ontological principles, what place if 
any can be given to nature and to cosmological description ; in short, 
how shall we avoid the conclusion that the ontological approach, 
starting as it does with the self and attempting to reach God, is but 
one more doctrine of God and the soul with nature left out of 
account? Moreover, what possibility is there in this approach for 
our knowledge of the natural world to enter into the description 
of the divine nature, and for our continuing experience both of the 
world and ourselves to exercise any critical influence upon tradi- 
tional conceptions, both religious and ontological? These are ques- 
tions to which we must return. 

Tennant’s cosmological approach is distinguished by the fact 
that he refuses to begin with any idea of God derived from an 
historic or ‘‘revealed’’ religious tradition or indeed with any con- 
ception of God which he takes to be a priori. In this regard he 
states : 


The classical proofs of the being of God sought to demonstrate that there is 
a real counterpart to a preconceived idea of God, such as was molded in the 
course of the development of religion. . . .'The empirically-minded theologian 
adopts a different procedure. . . . The ezplicanda which he investigates, and 
the results of his investigation, alone will determine the content or essence of 
the explicative idea of God to which he is led, as well as the grounds for belief 
that such an essence exists.7 


According to this view the substantive meaning of the concept of 
God ® is wholly derived from the facts which serve as a basis for 


7 Tennant, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 78. 

8It is interesting to notice that Tennant claims to borrow from religion 
no more than the name when he identifies as God the Being required for ex- 
plaining his cosmic teleology (Vol. II, p. 121). This is legitimate only if we 
can defend the thesis that proper names are purely denotative and without 
connotation; I believe that this cannot be done. 
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the inquiry and there is said to be no initial dependence upon re- 
ligious considerations. Thus such concepts as creation, eternity, 
infinitude, perfection, and others can have no meaning for this type 
of theism which they do not receive from the cosmological facts re- 
quiring explanation. And although it is claimed that man no less 
than the world forms part of the starting point for this type of 
theology, there exists within it no tendency to allow man’s religious 
dimension and experience to dictate the meaning of the theistic 
concepts. This is not to say that man is excluded altogether from 
the facts which determine the content of the divine idea, but Ten- 
nant is inclined rather to confine himself to the moral or esthetic 
aspects of human experience and to admit the religious only after 
nis empirical theism has been established. In this regard religion 
may be said to be postponed or left out of account until the con- 
stitutive idea of God has been elaborated; it is then introduced 
only as a means of enriching and enhancing a theistic idea which 
it had no hand in shaping. God appears primarily as the explana- 
tion of the world conceived as a certain type of teleological system, 
and theology stands not as a discipline codrdinate with philosophy 
or the theory of being but rather as an extension of or extrapolation 
from science. ‘‘Teleology,’’ says Tennant, ‘‘is therefore a devel- 
opment from science along its own lines.’’® The difference be- 
tween Tillich’s view and that of Tennant becomes particularly sharp 
and profound at this point; whereas Tillich tries to synthesize the 
ontological and religious ultimates, Tennant works not at all with 
ontological conceptions but begins instead with science and attempts 
to establish God as the explanation of the cosmic teleology ; he then 
brings in the beliefs of the historic religious tradition as ‘‘the final 
phase of natural religion.’’ Thus he does not confront the issue 
as to the identity of the two ultimates, although it is clear that he 
assumes and accepts this identity. 


III. Tem Views or THE Nature oF REASON AND ITS FUNCTION 
IN THE THEOLOGICAL CONTEXT 


The relevant distinction on this head between the two views we 
have been considering can be stated succinctly. The ontological 
way is the way of immediacy where apprehension, understanding, 
and acceptance are all one, and certainty comes, as Tillich says, 
‘‘out of the things themselves without a medium.’’ This is intuitive 
rationalism operating, as in the Platonic dialectic, to bring the mind 
to a recognition of what was there all along but is only noticed 
upon reflection. For this approach God as the Unconditional or 
veritas is the basic certainty and, as such, not a matter of faith; 


9 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 120. 
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the ‘‘risk of faith’’ of which Tillich speaks refers not to any un- 
certainty or probability in the awareness of the Unconditional but 
rather to the relation between it and the world of contingent things 
including human life. Faith and its risk enter when the Uncondi- 
tional is identified with some concrete embodiment such as Jesus or 
the ‘‘God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’’ Throughout, however, 
there is a careful avoidance of any explicitly inferential process ; 
the function of reason is that of grasping and understanding, not 
that of mediated proof. In keeping with this doctrine Tillich 
speaks not of the ontological argument but of the ontological way 
or approach. 

The cosmological way is that of inference from certain charac- 
teristics of the cosmic order to the being of a divine intelligence. 
Reason here appears in a discursive function, and whatever special 
thought processes may be involved in the performance of this func- 
tion, the basic consideration is that a mediated conclusion result 
and that this conclusion carry with it some coercive force. Unlike 
older proponents of the cosmological way, Tennant does not main- 
tain that the argument of empirical theism is demonstrative in 
nature. Demonstrative proofs are, in fact, criticized and rejected 
with the result that the final rational basis of this form of empirical 
theism is in ‘‘a cumulative argument for a reasonable, if indemon- 
strable, teleological interpretation.’’?° Thus, though mediated ar- 
gument continues to be relied upon as the only possible rational 
ground, this is frequently taken to mean ‘‘common reasonableness”’ ; 
and, in one place at least, we are told by Tennant that in using 
what he calls the esthetic argument for theism it ‘‘becomes more 
. persuasive when it renounces all claim to proof and appeals to 
alogical probability.’’?!| Thus, reason in the theological domain 
does not issue in deductive proof but rather in reasonable explana- 
tion, and as such it is said to provide a sufficient ground for reason- 
able belief. If the ontological way starts with an initial certainty 
and encounters uncertainty when it attempts to relate its basic ap- 
prehension to the conditioned and contingent world, the cosmologi- 
cal way starts with initial probabilities and tries to attain certainty 
through the cumulative force of mediate argument. 

First, as regards the respective starting points, the ontological 
way has a certain advantage. Since the idea of God cannot fail to 
contain some conception of the identity of thought and being or at 
least of their internal relatedness, we are driven at once to ask 
where there might be found some apprehension of or analogue for 
this identity. Whether such an identity is to be found in the world 


10 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 83. 
11 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 91. 
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beyond the self or not remains open, but it is clear that if there is to 
be an apprehension of it, we shall find that, if anywhere at all, only 
in ourselves. The only point at which we find the togetherness of 
thought and being directly is in man; we are led to the self as a 
starting point. In man as an existing being, however, the identity 
is not fully exhibited, since the being of man is not identical with 
his thought. But if the identity is not in man himself, may it 
perhaps be found present in a thought which is capable of being 
grasped by every individual? Such an identity is given to us, as 
the Platonic-Augustinian tradition has always held, in the logical 
and mathematical principles which are constitutive. We have at 
this point an apprehension within the mind of the required identity, 
but, and this is the crucial difficulty with the ontological approach, 
that this identity is God or the presence of God is not itself a matter 
of further insight. When it was said previously that the idea of 
God must contain some conception of the identity of thought and 
being, the necessity involved can be but an intensional one taking 
us back to the initial meaning of the idea. The justification of this 
meaning represents the ¢ontingent element in the ontological ap- 
proach and explains why it becomes necessary for that approach 
to appeal to the religious tradition at this point. 

Why, then, may we not appeal to the cosmological starting 
point? The answer is that although the cosmological approach 
must be allowed to make a much greater contribution to the deter- 
mination of the divine idea than has been acknowledged in the past, 
it is not correct to suppose that in this approach the idea of God 
is wholly a posteriort and derivative from external fact alone. 
Some idea of God is present at the outset in order for any inquiry 
to be possible. When Tennant says that this or that is the case for 
the world ‘‘as theistically interpreted,’’ he cannot mean that the 
interpretation is made on the basis of an idea of God wholly sub- 
sequent to his argument. To investigate the cosmos for God re- 
quires that some antecedent conception of God be presupposed. 
Thus, in both approaches the idea of God is present at the outset; 
the superiority of the ontological way resides in the possibility it 
offers of sume apprehension of a meaning in which God is exhibited. 
This apprehension can be direct, but it is not absolutely immediate 
as Tillich claims. 

Secondly, the main issue as regards the source of the idea of 
God is whether or not the idea of God can be determined apart 
from considering the nature of the world. And at this point the 
importance of the cosmological way becomes very great. While it 
is not true that the theistic conception maintained by Tennant, for 
example, is wholly derived from and subsequent to his analysis of 
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the world, it is true that no complete idea of God is possible apart 
from considering the structure of the world and even of cultural- 
historical existence. The way to the world cannot be simply, as 
Tillich maintains, a tracing out in nature of an Unconditional 
already fully apprehended. The nature of God is given throughout 
the full range of finite being, and such being must be consulted at 
every level if we are to be clear about the meaning of the divine 
attributes. Moreover, the ontological way, based as it must be upon 
a fixed point (sapientia), is unable to anticipate the actual develop- 
ments in knowledge (scientia) that come and cannot be denied to 
have bearing upon the nature of God. In this regard the cosmo- 
logical way has the superiority of being open to the novel in expe- 
rience. If the cosmological way runs the risk of losing the contri- 
bution of man’s religious dimension, the ontological way runs an 
even greater risk of losing nature and its processes. 

Thirdly, as regards the issue posed by the contrast between the 
way of immediacy and that of argument, it is a matter too complex 
to be argued here. It is, however, worth noting that there is a 
curious instability in each position which continually drives towards 
the other side. The proponents of the ontological way eschew 
mediated argument, and yet, unless a complete mysticism is main- 
tained—a religion and philosophy of pure experience—the position 
falls back perpetually into an ontological argument involving one 
logical transition. . The development from Augustine to Anselm 
forms the classic example. The way of immediacy can never be 
wholly self-consistent, for besides the ever-present tendency to state 
the position as an argument, there is dialectical interpretation in- 
volved in the process of recovering the uncreated light; this can 
hardly be styled immediacy. On the other hand, the proponents 
of the cosmological way defend the argumentative approach, but in 
the face of repeated criticism they have been forced to give up 
maintaining that the approach provides a demonstration or ‘‘knock- 
down”’ proof. Tennant retreats to providing ‘‘reasonable belief,’’ 
and he more than once refers to his empirical theism as ‘‘teleologi- 
cal explanation”’ or ‘‘interpretation’’ of the cosmos from a ‘‘theis- 
tic point of view.’’ When the way of explicit argument turns away 
from proof and moves in the direction of interpreting the world 
from a certain perspective, an appeal is being made to direct appre- 
hension and the gap between it and the way of immediacy begins 
to narrow. 

The points of mutual involvement lead me to suggest in closing 
that not nearly enough attention has been paid in récent thinking to 
the possibility of synthesizing the two ways of approach—through 
the self and through the cosmos—by means of a more comprehensive 
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theory of being directed to the problem of the relation between man 
and the cosmos. If God appears in each pole and the two poles 
are themselves essentially involved in each other, then it seems 
likely that neither approach can be prior to the other and that we 
shall need both. 


JOHN E. SMITH . 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


II. THE USES OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 
AN ESSAY IN REDEFINITION 


I 


S John Smith points out, natural theology has in the recent 

past been challenged or rejected by important currents of 
thought in both philosophy and theology. From the philosophical — 
side, logical positivists applied the verification principle to the 
statements of natural theology, and consigned them, along with 
those of metaphysics, to the limbo of nonsense. Smith seems 
to me correct in arguing that this rejection is either hortatory or 
dogmatic in character. 

What is left out in Smith’s line of thought is the emergence in 
the minds of some significant exponents of logical analysis of what 
may be called a post-positivist interest in the varieties of linguistic 
experience, including among others the religious use of language. 
Instead of the dogmatic assertion of one and only one kind of 
meaning, this viewpoint asks a question: What precisely goes on 
in this or that use of language ; and how is this use related to others? 
It might be said that the verification principle is here succeeded by 
the utilization principle. 

This approach to language and linguistic analysis constitutes a 
challenge and opportunity which students of religion are only be- 
ginning to accept. The project of describing what takes place in 
the religious use of language, and how this use of language is re- 
lated to that of science, art, ethics, etc., holds the promise of devel- 
oping highly useful knowledge both about language and about 
religion. This paper is offered as a modest contribution to what 
goes on, what has gone on, and what should and, I believe, is begin- 
ning to take place, in the statements of natural theology. 

Smith seems to me also correct in pointing out the self-contra- 
dictory charactbr of the rejection of natural theology which runs 
through much ¢urrent theology, particularly through the so-called 
revival of biblical theology in Protestantism. In their zeal to as- 
sert that man approaches God only by faith, conceived as the simple 
trust of the heart, many neo-orthodox theologians have been led to 
deny to reason any significant role in either constructing or criti- 
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cizing faith. But as Smith argues, these despisers of human reason 
do use the reason they despise in their very efforts to deny its 
competence for the apprehension and understanding of religion. 
As has been frequently pointed out, the grammar and logic of the 
confessional statements of their faith do in fact embody some ra- 
tional criteria. Presumably, too, the biblical theologian and the 
adherent of biblical faith offer their confessional statements as in 
some sense true and not false. Their position is, so to say, existen- 
tially self-contradictory. From such considerations as these we 
may urge that it is better to bring these questions of meaning and 
truth into the open, to discuss them openly and critically, than it 
is to keep them unconscious, inchoate, and hence uncritical. 

It is, I think, a fair assertion concerning the present situation 
that the first impact of biblical theology (or neo-orthodoxy, as it is 
sometimes labeled), with its flat rejection of natural theology, seems 
to have spent its force. There is also a growing sense of need 
among students of religion for some sort of natural theology for 
the understanding of their subject matter. Questions are increas- 
ingly being raised in the study of religion which can only be handled 
or adjudicated by some form of natural theology. 

Yet from the biblical theologian as from the linguistic analyst 
there is something to be learned. From the former the lesson con- 
cerns the nature of the religious experience which his theology re- 
ports. From this we may proceed to the kind of rational tools we 
must construct and use for its analysis. From both linguistic 
analysis and biblical theology we may learn valuable lessons about 
the limits and varieties of rationality, about the problems which 
reason faces in seeking to grasp and penetrate different forms of 
experience, and the ways and methods by which it should and 
should not proceed in different fields of study. Thus the need for 
a reconsideration of natural theology arises from increasingly felt 
needs in both theology and philosophy. What was rejected a few 
years or decades ago as meaningless nonsense or blasphemous ir- 
relevancy begins to reassert itself as pertinent to the tasks.of both 
philosopher and theologian. But what in this newly emerging 
situation is natural theology? How shall we define it? How shall 
we use it? What tasks is it qualified to do for us? How shall we 
redefine it in the present situation? The paragraphs which follow 
here are simply an attempt to articulate the way in which many 
of us seek to study religion at the present time. 


II 


Smith analyzes recent and current work in natural theology 
with special reference to Tillich and his ‘‘ontological-religious’’ 
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type of thought, and to Tennant and his ‘‘cosmological-scientific’’ 
type. I am in substantial agreement with this analysis, and wish 
- only to add a few footnotes, which may serve to push the discussion 
further. 

It may be asked: Why has the ontological religious type seemed 
so attractive to so many students of traditional Christianity in the 
past few decades? One answer is that in many modern minds the 
path from the world to God has been closed by the advances of 
natural science which have underscored the self-sufficient character 
of nature or the world. Accordingly, many religious peopte have 
retreated from the world to the self. If the path from the world 
to God is blocked, it is argued, surely the way from the self still is 
open, particularly if we can make our way not by the slow, painful, 
and very fallible process of inference but by the process of imme- 
diate intuition! 

With reference to both of these issues the advantage is more 
plausible than real. Smith’s analysis of the two types of natural 
theology makes it clear that each type tends in practice to shade 
into the other. The ‘‘ontological-religious’’ type with its empha- 
sis on intuition tends in practice to incorporate into itself elements 
of the ‘‘cosmological-scientific’’ type with its emphasis on inference. 
The converse is also the case. 

Our images and ideas of self and world tend to be interde- 
pendent. If modern, scientific thinking has profoundly altered 
our thinking and feeling about the world, it is equally true that our 
views of the self have been comparably influenced. Thus, if there 
is no way from the world, as conceived and understood by science, 
to God, then equally there is no path from a modern self-sufficient 
and self-contained view of the self to God. If scientific ways of 
thinking have influenced our views of nature, can a similar influ- 
ence on our views of the self be far behind? 

Similarly, the temporary apparent advantage of intuition as 
against inference turns out on second look to be equally unreal. 
It may seem easier to say that we intuit God than to apprehend 
God at the conclusion of a chain of inference, but the ease may 
bear an uncomfortably close relation to the vagueness of the 
conception of intuition. Such advantages vanish under careful 
scrutiny. 

Questions of this sort applied to Smith’s analysis lead to a fur- 
ther, more radical question which concerns the whole traditional 
conception of natural theology. In the writings of Plato, Aquinas, 
and surely in modern thought since Hume, natural theology has 
conceived its task as that of stabilizing belief in God which has been 
questioned or rejected by skepticism. It has performed this task 
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by conceiving statements about God as explanatory hypotheses con- 
cerning specific observable aspects of the world or the self. The 
assumption lying behind this line of thought thus appears to be that 
our apprehension of self or world is more certain or more probable 
than our apprehension of deity, and that the latter may be sta- 
bilized by relating it to the former. Thus ‘‘man”’ or ‘‘world’’ 
appears in the premises of the argument while ‘‘God’’ or the ‘‘ex- 
istence of God’’ appears in the conclusion. The existence of God 
thus appears in most modern Western natural theology as a hy- 
pothesis to be confirmed or infirmed by evidence derived from 
man’s experience of the world. Accordingly, adherents of the 
theistic hypothesis have searched over the world for evidence to 
confirm it while skeptics have been equally zealous in search of 
negative evidence. In many minds the result has been a kind of 
drawn battle. Others have said, ‘‘We have no need of this hypothe- 
sis,’’ and still others more recently have said, ‘‘This hypothesis is 
meaningless double-talk.’’ 

To these strictures I wish to add another: this whole approach 
to the matter is religiously inept. It is so for the good reason that 
it employs the term ‘‘God’’ in a way different from and irrelevant 
to its use in primary religious language. For the religious adherent 
the term ‘‘God’’ is simply not a hypothesis purporting to explain 
certain specific problematic facts. That is not what religious ex- 
perience is all about. There is, for example, not a single use of the 
term ‘‘God’’ in the Judeo-Christian Bible which will bear this 
interpretation ; and I doubt if such an example might be found in 
any other primary religious source. Thus the term ‘‘God”’ as it 
appears in much modern natural theology bears little if any rela- 
tion to the same term as it appears in primary religious sources. 
Similarly, natural theology has understood ‘‘faith in God’’ as trans- 
latable into the expression ‘‘intellectual assent to the assertion: 
‘God exists.’’’ Again, it is impossible to find this equivalence in 
the Bible or in any other primary religious source. This being the 
case, we must redefine natural theology in such a way that it may 
by its study illuminate actual religious experience. 

What is proposed here is a kind of experiment in thought aimed 
at this objective. Whether it is successful, the reader will have to 
judge for himself. Let us suppose that there is a kind of state- 
ment which expresses or articulates the foundations of one’s subject- 
hood or selfhood. Such statements would obviously be more deeply 
subjective than scientific assertions of objective fact. But a self 
does not occur apart from the world. Consequently these state- 
ments will be in some way a response to the world. They express 
or articulate a distinctive posture in existence. While they are 
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neither simple statements of objective fact nor lyric subjective cries 
of the heart, they have both a subjective or personal aspect and also 
a bearing upon the world. Let us also suppose that such state- 
ments, made by an individual or a group, usually occur in clusters, 
each cluster having a certain unity of outlook upon self and world. 

What I think the preceding paragraph describes is the primary 
confessional statements of a religion. Such confessional statements 
seek to articulate or express the faith by which a man or group 
lives. But the student of religion, looking at any such cluster or 
body of statements, will see in them a distinctive way—not of 
understanding or explaining a specific body of problematic facts— 
but of looking at the self and world. Speaking in spatial meta- 
phor, let us call such a cluster of confessional statements a view- 
point or perspective. 

The conclusion to which we are led is that the term God as it 
is used in primary religious utterance is not a dubious hypothesis 
concerning certain specific matters of fact; rather it denotes a dis- 
tinctive way of looking at the self and world. Apart from such a 
context ‘‘God’’ is indeed a meaningless term religiously, and possi- 
bly so intellectually. The various different understandings of deity 
in different faiths and philosophies thus indicate different perspec- 
tives upon the self and the world. And natural theology becomes 
the comparative study of these viewpoints or perspectives. 

This leads to a footnote on Smith’s expressed view that the 
term ‘‘God’’ is a proper name. I think that this is not the case, 
at least for natural theology. Surely the term ‘‘deity’’ or ‘‘god’’ 
is a common noun denoting crucial aspects of the perspective from 
which different faiths look upon the human situation. It might be 
defined as ‘‘object of ultimate concern.’’ Words like Jahweh, 
Allah, Shiva (and even Nature, Man, and the Dialectic of History !) 
may well be regarded as proper names, for they represent the highly 
distinctive ways in which particular faiths interpret the general 
idea of deity. These proper names do in fact point to something 
unique and distinctive in the perspective or viewpoint in which 
they occur. It is an important part of the study of religion to dig 
out this unique element in each faith and state it as clearly as 
possible. 

III 


Smith defines natural theology as ‘‘critically formed discourse 
about God which is rooted in general human experience and its ra- 
tional interpretation.’’ This is in general accord with the dic- 
tionary definition as ‘‘theology based on human reason apart from 
revelation.”’ It is also similar to Varro’s original definition of 
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natural theology as ‘‘doctrine about divine things taught by phi- 
losophers as an integral part of their account of reality.’’ 

To this it is only necessary to add that in the long course of 
Western thought there have been many variations on these themes. 
The idea, if not the term, natural theology, goes back at least to 
Plato’s Laws. But it found a somewhat different meaning in the 
thinking of Aristotle, and still different in the Stoics. To Thomas 
Aquinas and other scholastics, natural theology assumed a radi- 
cally new and different significance. To an eighteenth-century 
Deist, the meaning was still different. The common element in all 
this variety is the serious attempt to apply rational categories and 
tests to religious experience. 

The point for us in these historical observations is that since 
natural theology has varied in the past according to the intellectual 
and religious issues of different times and places we must redefine 
it in ways pertinent to our needs. Specifically we need a natural 
theology which will bring critical intelligence to bear upon our 
actual religious experience. In passing, it may be remarked that 
much writing in the recent past has failed in either one or the other 
of these objectives. Either it has failed (1) to be genuinely criti- 
cal or (2) it has been unrelated to actual religious experience. 

What follows in the balance of this paper is a brief sketch of 
four traits of the new, emerging natural theology. (1) It involves, 
first of all, commitment to a common task, namely, the unfettered 
and critical study of religious experience in all its manifold aspects. 
More fundamental than any tenets or conclusions, natural theology 
defines a common project, namely, the understanding of religion. 
Critical appraisal is the first duty of reason to any human interest, 
and never has such critical appraisal been more important to re- 
ligion than it is today. ‘Furthermore, to adherents of all viewpoints 
which place a religious value upon truth such critical study has 
religious significance as well as intellectual and human significance. 
For such viewpoints, study is a part of man’s service of God. 
Thus, to fail here is to fail religiously as well as to fail intellectually. 

(2) The new natural theology must, I think, give up once and 
for all the traditional division or dualism between nature which is 
the domain of natural theology, and supernature which is the do- 
main of revealed theology. From the present viewpoint, revealed 
theology, or more accurately, revealed religion, denotes religion— 
any religion or religious substitute—from the standpoint of the 
participant, while natural theology denotes the critical study of 
religion—all religions, and all of religion—pursued with the full 
rigor of science and the comprehensiveness of philosophy, and with 
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the unfettered freedom which characterizes both of these forms 
of thought. 

Since the whole subject-matter is open to study, the only real 
questions are what forms of study are most likely to yield under- 
standing, and what kinds of factual evidence are genuinely rele- 
vant. These are pertinent questions, and in particular situations 
they are likely to produce many disagreements and controversies. 
But such issues can be resolved as they arise if men are committed 
to the common task of rigorous and comprehensive study. The 
essential point is, I think, that natural theology is the broad arena 
in which this work takes place. 

(3) While most natural theology in the West has been Christian 
(or Jewish), our contemporary reconstruction must take full ac- 
count of the plurality of faiths or viewpoints represented in the 
world, and indeed in the contemporary West. With a look at past 
biases, contemporary natural theology will seek an adequate, fac- 
tual, and fairminded understanding of each of these viewpoints or 
perspectives. This is a task for which sympathy and imagination 
are clearly necessary. 

Each participant in such study must also realize that his mind 
is doubtless conditioned, influenced, and limited by his own per- 
spective, for it must be clearly recognized that every man has a 
perspective or viewpoint in the sense in which these terms are used 
here. Here the part of objective study is not to seek to stand 
free of all the assumptions or presuppositions which constitute 
one’s own perspective ; for such procedure only drives them under- 
ground where they continue to operate, in unconscious and there- 
fore uncritical fashion, upon one’s thinking. Rather must the 
student of religion seek to become critically conscious of the sup- 
positions and presuppositions which define his own viewpoint or 
perspective. Having done this he may then seek communication 
with, and understanding of, other perspectives. 

In the course of such study the question arises: Is one view- 
point or perspective true and others false? The question is a 
thorny one. Every serious perspective which men have taken in 
order to look at the world has been taken for some reason. It has 
enabled its adherents to see this or that aspect of the human situa- 
tion in the world more clearly, or it has enabled men to act more 
or less effectively in this or that situation. To this extent and in 
this sense the perspective is adequate or inadequate. It is adequate 
to these observations or those tasks. 

Yet men do at times change their perspectives, and they do so 
in quest of a more adequate perspective. The question of relative 
adequacy does thus in fact arise. Natural theologians will want 
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to deal with the question of adequacy. But each one will want to 
do so, knowing that other men of equal intelligence and virtue will 
disagree with him. Natural theology proposes to the adherents of 
all viewpoints: Let us all compare perspectives. Once again, natu- 
ral theology is the arena in which this comparative study of view- 
points or perspectives takes place. 

Incidentally, in the comparison and evaluation of perspectives, 
it is at least possible that some of the traditional arguments for the 
existence of God may re-emerge as a kind of evidence for the theis- 
tic or biblical perspective, while the criticism of these arguments 
may emerge as negative evidence. This would not be the first or 
only instance in intellectual history when the true significance of 
an idea turns out to be somewhat different from what its original 
proponents supposed to be the case. 

(4) Natural theology will want to make a large use of philo- 
sophical thinking in the pursuit of its task of studying religion. 
This use will embrace both the analytic and synthetic, the critical 
and constructive aspects of philosophic thinking. Constructive 
philosophy or metaphysics may be said to occur when men develop 
the rational implications of their faith. 

In what we have termed a viewpoint or perspective there are 
both religious and philosophical elements. The first premises are 
confessional statements of faith. But as men explore the implica- 
tions of these statements, seeking to be intellectually responsible for 
their faith, they are led to develop metaphysics. Metaphysical 
thinking may thus be regarded as man’s attempt to be rationally 
responsible for the faith he holds. Thus it is not false to assert 
that all philosophies have religious foundations, and all religions 
have philosophical implications, though it is well to add that in 
many instances one or the other party to this relation is either un- 
conscious of it or seeks for various reasons to evade or avoid the 
relation. 

If it be charged that this relationship thrusts upon metaphysics 
a new role for which it is ill-prepared, the answer is that in most 
of the historical situations in Occident and Orient where significant 
metaphysical thinking has emerged, it has emerged as men’s at- 
tempt to develop responsibly the implications of their faith in the 
wide context of the cosmos or world. 

As to analytic philosophy, it may help in the work of nat- 
ural theology in the following ways: (1) It may seek to under- 
stand the primary statements of religious experience, distinguish- 
ing them clearly from the statements of theology, which seeks to 
study the first order or class of statements. Of both groups of 
statements, linguistic analysis will ask in its characteristically 
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searching way: What goes on here? (2) It may apply the tools of 
conceptual analysis to the key terms of both religious and theologi- 
cal language. Such analysis of terms like ‘‘God’’ and ‘‘person- 
ality’? as they occur in the primary religious documents of the 
world will surely yield new understanding. (3) Linguistic analysis 
will also seek to appraise the existential claims alike of religious 
and theological utterance. Indeed, it might well begin with a close 
analysis and appraisal of the term ‘‘existence’’ in these languages. 

Thus it becomes apparent that we cannot draw any clear or 
sharp distinctions between philosophy and natural theology. Natu- 
ral theology as I envisage its redefinition in the contemporary 
world, and as I try to practice it, is simply philosophic thinking 
devoted to the study of religion. 


JOHN HuTCHISON 
CoLtumBIa UNIVERSITY 


SYMPOSIUM 
CREATIVITY AS A PHILOSOPHICAL CATEGORY 
I. THE PHILOSOPHY OF CREATIVE SYNTHESIS 


T is amazing how many philosophers and theologians have spoken 
of ‘‘creation’’ while furnishing almost no clue to the meaning of 
this term. The word ‘‘cause’’ was used in this connection, but it 
was made clear that there was no intelligible bridge from the ordi- 
nary meaning of cause to this meaning, not to mention that, as 
Hume showed, no clear explication was available in the old phi- 
losophies for the ordinary meaning. 

The trouble was that the divine causation was taken as not 
simply the infinite or perfect case of a process which, in limited or 
deficient form, characterized other agents, but rather as the perfect 
form of something which had no imperfect form. In short, cre- 
ativity was not seen as a variable, but as a constant. The aim of 
speculative philosophy is to find the variables of which constants 
are special values. Can we view creation as such a variable? We 
can if we identify it with creative synthesis, whose data or constit- 
uents are prior acts of synthesis. (We cannot in this short sketch 
clarify the diversity of levels on which such synthesis can be con- 
ceived to operate, nor do much more than hint how the divine level, 
or ‘‘value’’ of the variable, differs in principle from all others.) 


1. Reaurry as Process or SYNTHESIZING 


‘‘Synthesis’’ means ‘‘putting together,’’ a combining of factors 
into a whole. The obvious example of a synthesis is a single, 
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momentary human experience, in which there is a diversity of data, 
things experienced. Experience puts together its data; these re- 
main several, but the experience in and by which they are put to- 
gether is one. Synthesis is thus the solution of the problem of ‘‘the 
one and the many.’’ Each synthesis is a single reality, not reduc- 
ible to interrelated parts. But it includes such parts. It is a 
‘‘whole of parts,’’ yet it is more than that phrase clearly states: the 
safest language is to call it a synthesis, or an inclusive reality. The 
parts are the included realities. But the including reality is as 
much a unitary entity as is any one of the parts. Unity in this 
view is always a unification, an integration, and what is unified 
is always a many. Unity and plurality thus complement, and do 
not exclude, one another. 

‘*Creative’’ means, as in Bergson’s ‘‘Creative Evolution,’’ un- 
predictable, incompletely determined in advance by causal condi- 
tions and laws. Accordingly it means sheer additions to the definite- 
ness of reality. Every effect is in some degree, however slight, an 
‘‘emergent whole.’’ Emergence is not a special case, but the gen- 
eral principle, of process, although it may have privileged instances 
in which the extent of novelty (not determined by the conditions) 
is unusually pronounced. 

Properly speaking, a synthesis is bound to be creative. It is 
indeed related to and in part made what it is by the factors syn- 
thesized. But it cannot be fully determined by them. For a 
plurality cannot imply the new unit of reality which is to contain 
it, thereby increasing the total plurality by one. This would be a 
contradictory view, for then a totality of three would be one of 
four, and this of five, and we could never have a definite plurality 
at all. The members of a multiplicity can require that there be 
some synthesis of themselves into a new unity: for otherwise the 
multiplicity would not be a definite entity. A collection implies a 
collecting factor, an agent of summation; but the members of the 
collection cannot imply or logically contain the particular agent or 
containing unit, for then any total collection would always have one 
member outside itself, which is contradictory. Synthesis, by its 
very meaning, must be emergent, a creative addition. If this rea- 
soning is sound, ‘‘ Creative Synthesis’’ is redundant, the same thing 
said twice over. However, redundancy is sometimes useful for 
clarification and emphasis. 

The foregoing argument can also be put thus. To think of a 
definite collection is to presuppose, but not to refer to, a collecting 
agent or embracing unity. From the particular agent or unity we 
must, however, abstract in order to make the collection, as a defi- 
nite multiplicity, an object of thought. From the abstract to the 
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more concrete, there is never a possibility of logical inference. 
From ‘‘animal,’’ the more concrete term ‘‘cat’’ is not inferrible; 
nor is ‘‘animal’’ from ‘‘something.’’ Similarly, from ‘‘X, Y, and 
Z are somehow, by something, collected into a multiplicity,’’ the 
statement, ‘‘they are collected by just this collecting agent,’’ can- 
not follow logically or by necessity. Only a contingent process of 
particularization, a creative addition of determinateness, can in- 
dividuate the ‘‘this.’’ 

In still a third mode of expression: the data for synthesizing 
may be viewed as stimuli, to which the act of synthesis is a re- 
sponse; but no response can be wholly determined, though it 
must be influenced, by its stimuli. For the stimuli to determine, 
logically contain, the response, would mean that they responded 
to themselves! Stimuli constitute the opportunity for response, 
and they may even constitute the necessity that there be some re- 
sponse or other; but not that there be just this or that response. 
The originative, creative aspect of response may be exceedingly 
slight or attenuated, but without it the concept collapses into ab- 
surdity. Deterministic behaviorists are trying to evade this point. 


2. BEING AND BECOMING 


Synthesis is an act, in some sense an event, an instance of be- 
coming. There is, of course, a tradition that becoming is a second- 
ary mode of reality, inferior to and less real than Being. Our view 
affirms the contrary, that becoming is reality itself, and being only 
an aspect of this reality. How is this inversion of the great tra- 
dition to be justified ? 

Our argument is this: whereas becoming can be taken as in- 
elusive without suppressing the reality of the contrast between 
itself and being, being taken as inclusive would destroy this con- 
trast. No matter how much is uncreated, if the least thing is 
created, then a totality is created which embraces the uncreated and 
the created. Creation ts always of the total reality, never of a part 
merely. Grant me X as eternal, and let me create Y, and I will 
have created XY. For since X exists whether or not I create Y, 
in causing Y to be I also cause the total reality, including X and Y, 
to be. You cannot deny that, had [ not created Y, this totality 
would not have been, and you cannot deny that my creating Y re- 
sults in the totality in question. So how can you deny that I have 
created this totality? True, I have not created all that it con- 
tains. But it is the very meaning of becoming as creative synthe- 
sis that it puts together antecedent factors in a new unitary reality. 
To put together is not to create what is put together, but it is to 
create the new inclusive togetherness or synthesis itself. 
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Does not the whole history of thought support the view that 
partisans of the primacy of being must either turn becoming into 
an ‘‘illusion’’ (whatever that means in this case, I certainly do 
not, know) or else must leave it ‘‘outside’’ Being, in which case the 
total reality, ‘‘What becomes and what does not,’’ is left unde- 
scribed, and so the doctrine is unfinished. It cannot be finished 
without contradiction. On the contrary, what becomes can very 
well be a synthesis whose data do not (at least in this case of be- 
coming) become, and they need not all ever have become. For an 
act of synthesis does not create its own data; moreover, ‘‘synthesis 
as such’’ cannot be created, for in this case there would be no data 
to synthesize. By treating creation as synthesis, we guarantee that 
there shall be some factor, say synthesis as such, which does not 
and cannot become, or be created. Does this mean that there is 
some Being not describable in terms of the categories of becoming? 
It does not, for ‘‘becoming as such’’ does describe it—or simply, 
‘‘becoming as category beyond which there can be no appeal.’’ 
Becoming itself is necessary and eternal simply because it has 
nothing more general or ultimate above it. The contingent is that 
for which there is an alternative, and this always implies some more 
general conception embracing the alternatives. But creativity em- 
braces all alternatives; therefore, although particular becomings 
are contingent, that something or other becomes is necessary. 

One misunderstanding must be warned against. If there are 
things which become, then this ‘‘there are,’’ it will be urged, makes 
being the final conception, after all. But the objection rests on an 
ambiguity. ‘‘There are’’ either is or is not a ‘‘context-dependent”’ 
(sometimes called ‘‘token-reflexive’’) term, changing its reference 
from time to time. If it does change its reference, then no fixed 
‘‘being’’ is in question, but rather a de facto ‘‘total reality’’ which 
is partly new with each occasion. This is the standpoint of be- 
coming, according to which basic terms, like ‘‘reality,’’ ‘‘truth,’’ 
“‘the universe,’’ ‘‘what is going on,’’ really mean reality as of now, 
the truth now, the universe now, what is going on now—or else they 
have no unambiguous meaning. If the basic terms are held not to 
be thus demonstrative or context-dependent, then it will be shown 
that they force us to the ‘‘illusion’’ concept, or pseudo-concept, of 
becoming, which ‘‘explains’’ it by calling it bad names. If ‘‘there 
is’’ a total reality, once for all, not only inclusive of all that has 
happened but of ‘‘future events’’ in their full detail, then nothing 
really happens, but everything simply is. 


This Parmenidean doc- 
trine involves severe paradoxes. 
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3. THE SoctaL STRUCTURE OF PROCESS 


The synthetic theory of reality is a social theory. A society is, 
in its minimal meaning, a set of entities which are related to one 
another both by some degree of affinity or likeness, and by action 
or reaction. In a thoroughly social view of reality, nothing can 
be ‘‘wholly other,’’ without affinity to other things, and nothing 
can be immune to action and reaction with other things. However, 
since ‘‘everything is social’’ would collapse the contrast between 
social and nonsocial, and so would imply that nothing was signifi- 
cantly social, we must qualify the previous sentence, so that it runs: 
nothing actual and singular is nonsocial. Thus we are not affirming 
that triangles are social entities, nor yet that groups of individuals 
are capable in the literal sense of “‘acting’’ upon individuals. Only 
individuals act or are acted upon; it is mere shorthand to speak 
of groups as agents or patients. 

These qualifications being understood, our doctrine can readily 
be seen to entail the social view. For if synthesis is the ultimate 
principle of reality, then the factors synthesized must themselves 
be describable in the same terms, they must also be syntheses of 
prior factors, which themselves were syntheses, and so on. The 
regress is beginningless, and is simply the regress of past events, 
of which there is no first. But, since the elements of each synthesis 
are syntheses, there is at least that much affinity between including 
and included units. Also, every synthesis is in some sense a re- 
action to its elements; and in becoming itself a factor in a further 
synthesis it will be reacted to, and in so far will itself be an active 
agent, a causal condition influencing what happens next. Thus a 
philosophy of synthesis makes the social structure ultimate. 

Since synthesis is always creative or partly free, still another 
implication of the word ‘‘social’’ is involved. Action or reaction 
is here no merely ‘‘mechanical’’ affair, devoid of any kind of choice 
or creative self-determination. On the contrary, self-determination 
is universal, though in degree highly variable. The social view can 
be put in terms of our previous language of stimulus and response. 
This pair of terms might tend to suggest a dualism of two kinds 
of thing or occurrence, stimulating and responding events or enti- 
ties. But the dualism is seen to be perhaps unnecessary as soon 
as we realize that, in fact, a response immediately becomes a stimu- 
lus. How I have just previously responded, through immediate 
memory, stimulates me to a new response. From this it follows 
that the mere duality, stimulus-response, is not equivalent to a 
dualism of kinds of thing, since the same thing, in two relation- 
ships, may be both. True, it is logically still open to decide 
whether, granting that every response is also a subsequent stimu- 
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lus, it is likewise true that every stimulus was a prior response. 
Yet how could we identify a stimulus which was not a prior re- 
sponse? The light rays have in some sense responded to the 
reflecting or refracting objects or media they have encountered ; air 
molecules have responded to one another and to vibrating objects; 
and so on. ‘Every effect becomes a cause, and every identifiable 
cause was a prior effect. A cause is, in a broad sense, a stimulus, 
and an effect is, in a similar broad sense, a response. (True, the- 
ology has spoken of God as a Cause which is in no sense an effect 
or response; but at the same time it has spoken of God as respond- 
ing to our prayers with beneficent action, and to our sins with 
punishment. We shall consider this matter with care later.) 

The propriety of the term social is further seen when we con- 
sider that the affinity and reaction connecting responses implies the 
possibility of sympathy and service. Each response has reason to 
sympathize with its stimulus, since this too has been a response 
to a stimulus. It was thus the solution to a problem analogous to 
the problem which the response has just solved. Moreover, the 
present response can ‘ve of service to later responses by furnishing 
them with a stimulus—if possible, a ‘‘good’’ stimulus, one favor- 
able to a zestful and harmonious response. 


4. THE INDIVIDUALIZING OF PROCESS, AND 
PERSONAL SELF-IDENTITY 


Synthesizing is either a single endless ever-prolonged act, or it is 
a succession of acts, really numerically distinct from one another. 
Leibniz argued that the spatial diversity of the world represented 
in our experience implies a plurality of individuals, one correspond- 
ing to ‘‘here’’ and another to ‘‘there.’’ He rejected, that is, the 
notion of a mere continuum of stuff or activity pervading space, and 
insisted that reality is spatially plural and individual. What 
Leibniz did not see, or even dream of, apparently, though Jonathan 
Edwards and Descartes came close to setting it forth, was that the 
same principle might well be applied to time as well as space. Proc- 
ess is individualized temporally; there is a succession of concrete 
individual acts, or actual syntheses, and not a mere succession of 
actions abstracted from an enduring identical individual. 

There is, to be sure, enduring individuality, but it is this in- 
dividuality which is abstract, relative to the momentary acts which 
are the final concrete individuals. Not that every referent of ‘‘I’’ 
or ‘‘you’’ is abstract; but these words are context-dependent, and 
really mean ‘‘I now,’’ although for some purposes the ‘‘now’’ has 
a long time span and may cover a lifetime. It may, however, only 
cover a fraction of a second. The longer the time span, the more 
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abstract the meaning. ‘‘Abstract’’ does not mean unreal, but it 
does mean real within something richer in determinations than the 
factor said to be abstract. 

The foregoing doctrine has hoon extensively misunderstood, and 
this misunderstanding shows itself in emphatic proclamations of the 
reality of self-identity through time. These proclamations are 
rhetorical reiterations of something which is not being denied. It 
is the logical analysis of the identity, not its reality, which is in 
question. The only alternative must be a different analysis, or a 
logical argument to show why no analysis can be given. Merely to 
stamp the foot and insist that life and morals require responsi- 
bility and hence self-identity does not advance technical philosophy. 
Moreover, life and morals also require that some unity between 
altruism and self-interest be effected, and the absolutizing of self- 
identity, with the implied absolutizing of non-identity with one’s 
neighbors, is not a promising way to grasp this unity of self with 
others in common goals and purposes. Further, it is easy to show 
how reflection upon the meaning of death has been confused for 
thousands of years by this absolutizing of individuality, to the 
great detriment of religion. This is in a way a technical issue, and 
even a ‘‘linguistic’’ one, yet values are at stake, though they are not 
chiefly the ones the foot-stampers are concerned about. No one 
is denying responsibility or self-identity as relative though. import- 
ant principles; but some of us wish to assert also an absolute prin- 
ciple, and this absolute is not self, or self-interest, or responsibility, 
but love for the universal good, and for the divine love which 
‘“first loved us.’’ (This last, too, is a form of synthesis, and nothing 
else. But it is the absolute form.) On this, the Buddhists were 
sometimes closer to the truth than ‘conventional Christianity, which 
was always uncomfortably near to, or actually entangled in, a self- 
interest theory of motivation—except in paradoxical moments of 
ecstatic insight, as in ‘‘I would be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God.’’ The better way is that in which one’s own ‘‘future’’ 
is not even a special question, but only the future of the total cosmos 
to which our present reality will have furnished an everlasting 
datum for synthesis. 

The reader may perhaps have noted that there is a connection 
between the atomic or individualizing view of process just set 
forth, and the social theory of reality. If each act of experiencing 
has its own selfhood, then self-identity through a succession of acts 
is a social relationship. Each momentary self participates in its 
predecessors and anticipates (though less determinately) its suc- 
cessors. There is in both regards some measure of sympathy, but 
also, it may be, of antipathy. Thus self-love and self-hate are not 
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cases of sheer identity, but involve genuine plurality, and in so far 
are truly analogous to love and hate toward other persons—just as 
language suggests. According to the ‘‘substance’’ view, as usually 
set forth, there is no analogy, since in the one case a substance loves 
that very substance, and in the other it loves another substance. 
Sheer identity, not subject to gradations, on the one hand; sheer 
plurality, similarly ungraduated, on the other. I submit that this 
falsifies all that we know of these things, all that we know concern- 
ing the gradations of integration between successive moments of a 
personal life, and the gradations of ‘‘identification’’ with others. 
The psychological procedures of self-love and self-hate are pro- 
foundly akin, as psychiatry shows, to love and hate toward others. 
Our metaphysics shows why this is so, the traditional view does not. 


5. Mopauity: NEcCEsSsITy AND CONTINGENCY 


Our view rests upon a radical distinction ‘between contingent 
and necessary. The former is the inclusive category: everything 
is contingent—except that there be contingent synthesis in some 
form or other. But this last is absolutely necessary, which means, 
without possible alternative. Synthesizing is bound to occur; it 
cannot not occur, for it is the referent of any and every significant 
expression, and is presupposed by any and every kind of truth or 
reality. But what syntheses take place is always contingent. Even 
God is contingent, save—and the exception is important and clear- 
cut—in the sense in which creative synthesis as such is held to imply 
a divine level of synthesizing. Synthesis is held to be essentially 
a two-aspect affair; it is always and necessarily both divine and 
not-divine. But the case for theism, and for the reality of God as 
‘‘necessary being,’’ rests entirely, according to this philosophy, 
upon the ‘‘essentially’’ or ‘‘necessarily’’ in the previous sentence. 

‘*Causal necessities’’ are also affirmed, but (1) they are con- 
ditional necessities only, since they presuppose prior conditions 
which themselves were contingent, and (2) they never require the 
particular ensuing event or act of synthesis, but only some abstract 
characters which the ensuing event must somehow embody. The 
‘‘how’’ of embodiment is the creative freedom, trivial or not, which 
every event, simply as such, must possess. Nothing is rigidly pre- 
scribed by causal conditioning or divine plan; every happening is, 
in its full particularity, simply that, something which merely ‘‘hap- 
pens’’ to be realized. Nothing ‘‘makes’’ it happen; it makes itself 
happen. It is an act of freedom. Or simply, it is an act (for a 
totally unfree act is meaningless). 

It is almost unbelievable how late in the history of thought the 
careful systematic elaboration of a radically contingent view of 
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becoming is found. Almost always aspects of rigorous determinism 
haunted the scene, when they did not dominate it. Not even Berg- 
son, possibly not even Peirce, were entire exceptions. However, 
to say, ‘‘Everything is contingent,’’ and let it go at that, is open 
to the objection that ‘‘contingent’’ is thereby emptied of distinc- 
tive meaning. For it would then express no real contrast between 
anything and anything else. Something must be necessary, or 
nothing can significantly be contingent. And alas, if radical con- 
tingency has been neglected by most philosophers, so has radical 
necessity. Two views have been common: (1) pure Being, eternal 
and immutable, is necessary, and all becoming (if real at all) is 
wholly contingent ; (2) there is only becoming, which is wholly con- 
tingent. But even those who held to the doctrine of pure Being 
tended to forget, half the time, to treat their Being strictly as neces- 
sary. Modal distinctions have usually been blurred in metaphysi- 
cal discussions. This is well shown by the traditional distinction 
between a priori and a posteriori arguments for the reality of God. 
All arguments for the necessary being are essentially of one type, 
and all must in some sense be a priori. The so-called ‘‘empirical 
theism’’ must treat God as a contingent fact—unless ‘‘empirical’’ is 
qualified very carefully indeed. 

Our view tries to keep consistently in mind the necessity for neces- 
sity as well as for contingency. There must be something contin- 
gent, since otherwise contrast, and therewith meaning, would col- 
lapse ; and for the same reason, there must be something necessary. 
Conditional necessity is not enough, for all things are conditionally 
necessary ; for example, the past conditions are always necessary for 
the present effect. We must accept. a radical, unconditional neces- 
sity, as well as an, in a sense, all-pervasive contingency. 

‘*Unconditionally necessary’? is often viewed as a paradox, 
since it seems to say, necessitated, but by nothing. Yet the paradox 
disappears when we translate ‘‘unconditional’’ into its equivalent, 
‘fon any conditions you please.’’ The necessary is-what is ‘‘true 
in any possible case,’’ no matter what conditions are affirmed or 
denied of that case. We are here simply applying metaphysically 
the so-called ‘‘paradox’’ of the logic of modality, that ‘‘a neces- 
sary proposition is entailed by any and every proposition.’’ Where 
any condition, or its absence, will do, then we have something un- 
conditional, in the only reasonable sense. The strictly necessary 
is necessitated, not by nothing, but by anything and everything, 
while the conditionally necessary is necessitated only by certain 
conditions, and not by others. ‘‘Necessitated by’’ here means, logi- 
cally contained in, strictly inferrible from. The necessary is in 
anything and everything, it is the absolutely pervasive factor of 
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reality. This suggests that it is abstract, and this consequence is 
accepted in the Philosophy of Creative Synthesis. It follows that 
the God of religion cannot be simply identified with ‘‘necessary 
being,’’ for surely a mere abstraction cannot be the object of wor- 
ship. God includes, or in an abstract aspect of himself is, the neces- 
sary being, but he is infinitely more besides. He is also the su- 
premely contingent being, in a certain sense the most contingent of 
all. As I have often argued elsewhere, this is implicit, and indeed 
almost fully explicit, in the saying that ‘‘God is love.’’ To cherish 
all things and yet to be wholly immune to what happens to them is 
not, in my opinion, an inspiring paradox, but only a refusal to ac- 
cept the highest principle there is, the ideal creative synthesis whose 
data are all prior acts of synthesis, transparently immortalized 
with the maximal contrast-value and harmony into which they are 
capable of entering. 
In the apparently dry and harmless formulae of modal logic the 

ultimacy of contingency is obvious. For instance, 


N(p & q) =Np&Nq 


The necessary conjunction of two propositions is equivalent to 
the conjunction of two necessary propositions. From this it follows 
that the total truth is contingent, for otherwise all truth would be 
necessary, and this would be nonsense, for then the very contrast 
on which the concept turns would be abolished. If we assert the 
various contingent truths and the necessary truth, the total af- 
firmation is contingent. Thus ‘‘p, q,r.. . are contingently true, 
and Q is necessarily true’’ is itself contingently true, and yet is 
capable of embracing all de facto truth and any necessary truth as 
well, : 

Here in an abstract mirror we have, I believe, the truth which 
philosophies of being can neither accept nor explain away. The 
philosophy of creativity, on the other hand, can and should accept 
it. It is the only philosophy, I affirm, which can do justice to the 
modal problem. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


II. CREATIVITY AS A PHILOSOPHIC CATEGORY 


The title of this symposium suggests that its participants are 
charged with examining the credentials of creativity for the position 
of philosophic category. This charge presents not only the difficul- 
ties of discussing concepts found in traditional lists of categories but 
the even greater difficulty of identifying the candidate and of deter- 
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mining whether there is one or many of them using the name ‘‘cre- 
ativity.’’ Today it is common to call creative almost anything of 
which we approve. Thus we speak of creative thinkers, creative 
scientists, creative artists, and of their creative ability and their 
creative imagination, and we apply the adjective to their works. 
We speak of creative process, creative synthesis, creative evolution, 
and creation out of nothing. In almost all uses of ‘‘creative,’’ 
positive value is implicitly attributed to the object, and, when an 
agent is involved, to him as well. ‘‘Creative’’ is then an honorific 
adjective ; and in close congeniality with it are such approbatories as 
‘‘original,’’ ‘‘novel,’’ ‘‘inspired.’’ Understandable is a recent 
caricature of the word as ‘‘a luscious, round, meaningless word 
favored by the same types who in Dr. Johnson’s day found their 
last refuge in patriotism.’’? But being caricatured by no means 
implies being unimportant. 

Needless to say, few of the problems suggested by the indis- 
criminate use of ‘‘creativity’’ can be treated in the space allotted. 
I shall therefore limit myself to it as found in discussions of the arts. 
I turn to the arts for enlightenment, not in the hope of arriving at a 
definition of ‘‘creativity,’’ but rather for some insight into a proc- 
ess which, in view of what practitioners themselves have said about 
it, cannot summarily be written off as just a complex case of ef- 
ficient causation. If creativity is not reducible to efficient causa- 
tion, it may provide a clue to an important feature of the world. 
And even if it should be reducible to causation, an investigation of 
it may increase our understanding of causation. Works of art do 
come into existence and there is the process of their production. 

Creators of the first order in the arts have given accounts of 
what went on when they were creating. Philosophers and psy- 
chologists have discussed the process and theorized about it. Though 
the descriptions of the artists have differed and the theories of the 
philosophers and psychologists have disagreed, still we do find an 
area of significant agreement among them all. And if we annex 
to this area agreements in the accounts of scientific invention, strik- 
ing characteristics stand out. Since this material is well known 
and since Professor Brand Blanshard? has provided us with de- 
tailed discussions of the reports on artistic and scientific creation 
as well as with critical examinations of theories explanatory of such 
creation, I shall restrict myself to a few features of the creative 
process that may give us a hint of the nature of creativity. 

(1) Inspiration. By ‘‘inspiration’’ I refer to the urge to bring 


1 The New Yorker, May 17, 1958, p. 128. 
2 The Nature of Thought, Vol. II. 
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to determinate expression in a sensible material what is often called 
a feeling or idea. Usually this idea, at least in its initial stages 
of expression, is indeterminate, amorphous, incipient, and hardly 
more articulate than an attitude or tendency. It and the urge to 
express it may be likened to a vague obsession having uncertain 
positive conscious content or direction. But the indeterminateness 
of the idea in consciousness does not imply that it has the abstract- 
ness or generality possessed by a universal. 

The first feature is, then, the incipient idea or principle with 
which the artist is inspired. 

(2) Teleological Development. This feature of the creative 
process is the directed control exercised on the artist by the idea 
with which the inspiration is pregnant and which the artist feels 
driven to express. As the idea directs its expression in sensuous 
material, the sensuous expression becomes the vehicle of the articu- 
lation of the idea. But stating it this way suggests an abstract- 
ness of the idea and a separation of it from its expression which 
seldom are the case. The idea may never become an articulated 
concept apart from its expression. This lack of divorce of the idea 
from its expression does not however imply any inadequacy of the 
expression to the idea. 4 

In speaking of the control exercised by the idea, I am not in- 
tending to affirm or support any theory as to the status, psychol- 
ogical or ontological, of the idea, either before or during its 
expression. Whether it is full-blown in the subconscious, edging it- 
self up into consciousness as it directs its expression, or a potential- 
ity ; or whether it itself is in a process of developement—these and 
allied questions, important and fascinating as they are, are beyond 
the scope of our discussion. 

The control by the idea is both positive and negative. The 
color and lines put on the canvas, from beginning to end, are not 
just any to be tried out, but are, rather, suggested and definitely 
restricted possibilities. This positive direction is the predominat- 
ing aspect. By negative control I refer to the rejection of sug- 
gested lines or colors, whether or not they have yet been put on the 
canvas. 

Many artists speak as if, during the creative process, they are 
largely passive agents of the idea becoming expressed, as if they 
are hardly more than vehicles for its taking on material embodiment. 
In extreme cases, they seem to discover the idea and the art object 
as the latter is being produced, much as the sensitive spectator 
watching an artist at work would discover them. In such cases the 
positive control dominates, the negative becoming evanescent. Ac- 
cording to descriptions of many great scientific inventions, and even 
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of some artistic creations, no conscious direction is exercised; the 
process, whatever it is, is completely unconscious, the product all at 
once thrusting itself into consciousness without assistance. But 
even in these rare cases there is the final judgment of acceptance. 
And in none of the cases is the process one of actualizing a plan pre- 
conceived in detail. Bergson put it this way: 


The painter is before his canvas, the colours are on the palette: the model is 
sitting—all this we see, and also we know the painter’s style: do we foresee 
what will appear on the canvas?, We possess the elements of the problem: 
we know, in an abstract way, how it will be solved, for the portrait will surely 
resemble the model and will surely resemble-also the artist: but the concrete 


solution brings with it that unforeseeable nothing which is everything in a 
work of art.8 


To this we should add (1) that the solution is unforeseeable not 
alone by the spectator but by the artist too, though perhaps in less 
degree; and (2) that the becoming of this ‘‘unforeseeable nothing 
which is everything’’ has not escaped control by the idea. In fact, 
descriptions of the creative process intimate an intuitive intelligence 
- in which thought and actuality are one, there being no prior cre- 
ative design and no intermediate stage of unactualized alternatives 
before the mind. 

Artists’ judgments of acceptance or rejection of proposed modes 
of expression raise the question of the cognitive status of those 
judgments, and, therefore, the question of the role of the artist 
both as cognitive and as participant in the process of production. 
Unless we. are to make a sheer delusion of the significance of such 
judgments, we must allow that they neither are nor are reducible 
to cases of causal determination ; i.e., that they are not simply psy- 
chological events determined by earlier events in conformity with 
some causal law. Such judgments based on perception of appro- 
priateness or of inappropriateness must stand above the causal 
sequence of psychological events. Therefore, even if the occur- 
rence of suggestions in the mind of the artist should be governed 
by such laws, his acceptance or rejection of them must not be caus- 
ally determined. Accordingly, the process of production must be 
sharply distinguished from the cognitive judgments about it. Even 
if the creative process is only a complex case of efficient causation, 
these judgments must not be determined causally. Precisely 
similar is the acceptance or rejection of a formal argument. Our 
thinking of the premises and the conclusion of an argument may 
be psychologically determined ; but we should be loath to admit that 
our judgment of the validity of the argument is just another psy- 


3 Creative Evolution, translated by Arthur Mitchell, pp. 340f. 
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chologically determined event. Insight into, or cognition of, valid- 
ity is an intellectual act of a different kind. It is an intuition of 
a relationship between premises and conclusion, and it is on the 
basis of the content of that intuition that we judge of the validity 
of the argument. None of us today would be surprised if a ma- 
chine were so constructed that it would unfailingly give one signal 
if an argument fed into it were valid, and another signal if it were 
invalid. But such behavioristic reactions would not be cognitive. 
They would be only events in a causal series. We all assume, and 
must assume, that an act of cognition and the judging thereon trans- 
cend the causal order. Unless they do, cognition and all intellec- 
tion, too, are a delusion. 

Such transcendence is presupposed by the artist’s judgment, e.g., 
that this line or this color contributes to the expression of what he 
is trying to,express, or that this other line or color is not quite 
right. But the artist is not just an ineffective spectator of his 
work. He exercises causal control over the process in virtue of the 
cognitive judgment. Both sides of this duality must be kept and 
they must be synthesized if the notion of artistic creativity we are 
considering is to make sense. Perhaps some sort of intellectual 
intuition is indicated. Nonetheless we must recognize that the need 
to provide for this synthesis is not peculiar to a theory of crea- 
tivity ; it will have to be provided for by any theory that involves 
the independence of the cognized from the cognizing. 

(3) Organicity. It is commonly held that a work of art has or- 
ganic unity; i.e., a unity or organization that is not reducible to 
that of a collection or of a kaleidoscopic pattern of lines and colors. 
In this discussion I shall not consider the organicity of a work in 
and of itself, ie., apart from the creative process and the agent or 
artist. I shall limit my remarks to complexes involving the work, 
the process of its creation, and the directing idea gaining expression. 
The complexes (1) of the work in relation to the idea, and (2) of 
the work and process in relation to the idea, do have a prima facie 
organicity that distinguishes them from accidental or causal proc- 
esses. The teleological development under control of the idea sys- 
tematically interrelates and integrates the elements of the process 
of praguction as well as of the lines and colors of any given cross- 
section of the picture-in-the-making series. Each successive phase 
must take up its predecessor as it gives fuller expression to the 
idea, and as it does so the degree of organicity of the expression 
and of the complex ‘‘process-with-expression’’ increases. Only 
in so far as the expression progressively becomes more adequate to 
the idea is the process creative and the complexes organic. 

The creative process involves three distinct series: (1) The 
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series of pictures, beginning with the initial drawing or sketch. 
Each addition to or change in the canvas adds a term to this series. 
(2) The series whose members are the lines or bits of color put on 
or taken off the canvas. And (3) the series of the acts of the artist 
in generating the former two series. The three series are not the 
same, for no member of one is a member of either of the others. 
Thus the last term of the first is the completed picture; the last 
term of the second is the final line or bit of color put on the canvas; 
the last term of the third is the artist’s last stroke or act that re- 
sults in the last term of the second, and therefore of the first. 

In the complex process consisting of these three series the idea 
functions as formal cause. In the first series it functions directly 
as final cause; in the other two, only indirectly and instrumentally. 
The third alone may be interpreted in terms of efficient causation. 
But it is the relevance of the idea to each of the series that gives 
to the total complex process the organic unity it has. 

(4) Uniqueness. An artistic creation is usually held to be quali- 
tatively unique. Uniqueness is attributed to the work not because 
of the principle of the identity of indiscernibles, but, I suspect, 
because the process of production has been controlled by the idea 
it expresses. Presumably this essential role of the idea rules out 
as creative copies and replicas, because the process of producing 
them, even if they were perfect duplicates, would not have been 
controlled by an idea in the way the production of the original was. 
The control would have been the original work taken as archetype. 
Whether or not this is the reason duplicates are said not to be cre- 
ative, it is a good reason for saying that they are not. 

But the requisite of expressive rather than archetypal control 
does not entail that not both of two identical works could be cre- 
ative. The facts (1) that the idea being expressed and guiding the 
process is a function of the beliefs, attitudes, feelings, sensitivity, 
etc., of the artist, and (2) that artists differ in these respects, are 
indeed powerful evidence that their productions will differ. But 
unless such differences are necessary differences, the uniqueness of 
a work is not essential to its being creative. Nor is it, so far as I can 
see, essential to its being artistic. 

The conception of distinct creative processes resulting in iden- 
tical works seems, then, logically unobjectionable. But‘one might 
be able to save essential uniqueness by arguing that the possibility 
of identical works or processes presupposes that the world process 
of becoming is not one but a collection of separate non-essentially 
related strands of becoming. Each such strand would, therefore, 
be a world by itself. Conversely, if the world is one in a sense 
stronger than the unity of a collection, then the strands we find 
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empirically are interdependent parts of, or abstractions from, the 
total unitary process. The phases of becoming in the total process 
of development would then be unique, and would provide the nov- 
elty that has impressed thinkers of diverse persuasions throughout 
history. 

We have pointed out several characteristics that have been at- 
tributed to the creative process in the arts. The question to be 
raised now is whether this notion of creative may be usefully ex- 
tended to other processes, i.e., whether the hypothesis that becoming 
is creative in the sense of being an expression or realization in the 
concrete of a principle or form, may help us to understand becoming 
in general. The hypothesis asserts that creativity is an ultimate 
ontological category. I am not going to argue for this hypothesis. 
Prior to doing that, one should have an analysis that would show 
the relation of creativity to other basic concepts such as change and 
permanence, causality, substance, and time. As illustrative of such 
analysis, I shall raise some questions on the relation of creativity to 
causality. 

Certainly one necessary condition of taking creativity as an 
ontological category is that it be integrated with efficient causality. 
Every event in the production of a picture must be interpretable 
in terms of efficient causality and yet it must also enter into the 
creative process. But this does not imply that a term of a causal 
process is a term of a creative process, or conversely. The three 
series we distinguished in our discussion of organicity show that 
the relationship between causal and creative processes is not that 
simple. 

But if creativity is taken as the fundamental category of be- 
coming, causal processes might be interpreted as abstractions from 
the creative process and as grounded in it. Accordingly, the neces- 
sity involved in causation would be derivative from the necessity 
of the creative process, and the regularities expressed by laws 
of nature would be grounded in the principle governing creative 
becoming. Creativity would then be the reason for the constant 
conjunctions of objects, into which Hume said we cannot penetrate. 

The essential role of resemblance in causation, and therefore of 
the properties of the cause and effect events, would be grounded in 
the creative principle finding expression in the successive slices of 
existence. The causal relation is not simply such that one particu- 
lar determines the existence of its successor but it is also such that 
the properties of the former determine those of the latter. In 
virtue of its being under the control of a principle, the creative 
process would ground this connexion between the properties of 
successive particulars—between cause and effect—and would, there- 
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fore, provide for the necessity every one assumes in his activities 
and empirical inferences. 

Thus creativity, as the expression of a principle, would give 
sense to the reign of law and to the embodiment of persistent pat- 
terns and formulae in the diverse and novel phases of existence. — 

From these few remarks it is obvious that whether creativity is 
reducible to causation depends partly on the richness of content we 
give to causation. Any view that denudes it of necessity—e.g., by 
defining it in terms of constant conjunction—would make it alto- 
gether too thin. Whether they are right or wrong, most people 
who have thought about it, including philosophers, artists, and 
critics, would insist that when they say that there are creative 
works in the arts and sciences and that the producers of them are 
creative, they do not mean by ‘‘creative’’ anything reducible to 
efficient causation, either as we use it today or even as Aristotle 
used it. To reduce it to causation of either type would, they would 
say, be like defining morality in empirically descriptive terms. 

Since the hypothesis before us is that creativity as found in the 
arts may be taken as a clue to the nature of becoming in general, 
it may be asked if this hypothesis does not imply the existence of 
an agent, analogous to the artist. Does the hypothesis require a 
Shakespeare or Michelangelo for the world process? A defender 
of the hypothesis might reply in the negative by holding that artists 
are focal points of the creative process—points to which we apply 
such predicates as highly sensitive, imaginative, profound, having 
genius. As evidence he could point out that many artists and sci- 
entists of highest achievement have described themselves more as 
passive agents or receptors in a process of which they are hardly 
aware. In many cases conscious activity seems largely confined to 
acceptance or rejection of possibilities that well up into conscious- 
ness; and in some the artist seems to be slave to the idea, exercis- 
ing no conscious control. Thus William Blake said of one of his 
poems, ‘‘I have written the poem from immediate dictation .. . 
without premeditation, and even against my will,’’ and ‘‘I dare 
not pretend to be any other than the secretary; the authors are in. 
eternity.’’ ¢ 

Accordingly it may be possible to conceive of creativity as not 
requiring a personal agent. We do not insist that causality re- 
quires one, despite the fact that we often speak of persons as 
causal agents. Nor need the hypothesis imply that becoming is 
intrinsically of a conscious or mental nature, unless convincing 


From letters to Thomas Butts. Scholars do not agree on which of the 
poems, Milton or "erusalem, Blake refers to in either of the letters. 
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arguments can be produced to show, for example, as some philoso- 
phers have suggested, that the driving power behind the expres- 
sion of a principle is of the nature of will. 

Another question we may put to the defender of creativity as a 
eategory is this: Granted for the sake of argument that there is a 
principle directing its expression in the world process, does the 
hypothesis give any insight into the continued creation of concrete 
expressions of it? In replying, he might refer again to artistic 
production. A picture expresses an idea and hence is a concrete 
representation of it; yet the artist would maintain that no picture 
could adequately or fully express the idea, for the idea indefinitely 
transcends or is richer than any concrete embodiment of it. 

He might point out, too, that no instance of a universal exhausts 
its meaning. Any triangle is an instance of triangularity and 
hence is, in one sense, an expression of it; still there is another 
sense in which no instance can embody the nature of the universal. 
This would be the case if we include in the nature of triangularity 
all of the geometrical properties expressed by the theorems of ge- 
ometry that relate to triangles. Similarly, no finite set of points or 
of finite line segments can be the locus of the equation of an ex- 
ponential curve. Or in no finite set of conditions can the disposi- 
tion, for instance, of expansivity of a metal be exhaustively exer- 
cised. But such analogies may be too remote to be helpful, for 
the concepts involved in them seem to be quite different in kind 
from a principle whose concrete manifestations are instances of it 
only in a Pickwickian sense and are progressive and fuller develop- 
ments of an organic process directed by it. 

I shall conclude with a remark on the epistemological status of 
creativity. Since it, like other categorial concepts, e.g., causation, 
involves elements not given in sensible experience, no set of empiri- 
eal conditions can be equivalent to it. Not being, therefore, re- 
ducible to or definable in terms of anything empirically given, cre- 
ativity will be subject to the empiricists’ stock objections regarding 
meaningfulness—objections like those brought by Hume against 
causation as more than constant conjunction in experience. Such 
objections must not be summarily dismissed; but we must not be 
intimidated by them either, for they, like all objections, presuppose 
theory. None of them are just reports of immediate experience. 
Thus Hume’s theory of the origin of ideas asserts a universal prop- 
osition that could not be the report of experience and for which, 
on his principles or lack of principles, he could not have a shred of 
valid evidence. His criterion, like any non-logically certifiable 
universal proposition, is at most a theory subject to rejection by 
the intrusion of a negative instance. Accordingly, if we have an 
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idea of creativity, any theory of the origin of ideas must make 
room for it by accounting for it. And if creativity includes non- 
empirical elements, then, unless we can frame a brand new hy- 
pothesis to account for our knowledge of it, we should at least have 
the courage to resurrect and re-examine old ones, for example, non- 
perceptual intuition. In any case, the existence or meaningfulness 
‘of the idea must not be denied because we do not know its 
paternity. 

Any final judgment whether creativity may be extended to be- 
coming in general will depend on its place in a theory stating its 
relationships to the other concepts integral to that theory—e.g., 
substance, potentiality, change, time, necessity. In fact, these re- 
lationships will be part of the nature of creativity itself. But even 
without such a theory we have seen that creativity has virtues suf- 
ficient to recommend it for serious consideration as a categorial 
notion. Thus, prima facie there are creative processes. Their es- 
sential embodiment of principles and of necessity satisfies a neces- 
sary condition of lawfulness of change. Their progressive expres- 
sion of principles is suggestive of the development or growth we 
find in many natural processes. Creativity may, therefore, be one 
of those concepts, found exemplified in some areas, that may be ex- 
tended to others. It would then explain each and synthesize them 
all, in the way Aristotle generalized the notion of matter and form, 
derived from cases of craftsmanship, to cover all types of change. 


EverETT J. NELSON 


THe OnI0 State UNIVERSITY 
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Theme for Reason. JamMEs Warp SmitH. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1957. 215 pp. $4.00. . 

There are two areas of discourse in this work, and the reader 
would be well advised from the outset to distinguish them in the 
exposition and argument. Professor Smith is remarkably lucid 
and convincing in the one task to which he sets himself, but disap- 
pointingly unilluminating when he develops his positive theme. 
Continual movement back and forth between the critical and the 
speculative, the negative and the positive, might in some cases 
induce a declining attentiveness, which would be unfortunate, for 
what is said here is very much worth attending to, both in content 
and intent. 
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The negative exposition of the theme for reason takes its start 
from the observation that ‘‘there are more than two ways of talking 
sense,’’ a plea for avoidance of the oversimplification of ‘‘analytic”’ 
philosophy which would reduce all ‘‘musts’’ to logical ‘‘musts.’’ 
The dogmatics of philosophy of science have produced a kind of 
‘‘seientific medievalism,’’ an exclusive concentration on ‘‘thought- 
models’’ not appropriate for competent analysis in morals and 
politics. ‘‘ Analytic philosophy must itself be classified under 
imaginative, recommendatory uses of language. . . . the appeal to 
unconditional principles is by no means peculiar to moral reason- 
ing. If we dig deep enough in any chain of reasoning we will 
find a similar appeal to principle.’’ The argument is that ‘‘nor- 
mally’’ such an unconditional principle is not a proposition at 
all. From this kind of definition, it follows that ‘‘analytic philos- 
ophy faces the same problem of internal self-justification faced by 
metaphysical philosophy.’’ 

Professor Smith is resolved to demolish the claim (or' the 
dogma) that only by enunciating testable hypotheses or tautologies 
can we use reason and make sense. This negative task is the es- 
sential preliminary to any meaningful discourse in morals and 
polities, since the principles with which we are concerned in 
these areas of interest do not qualify as empirical hypotheses but 
are yet certainly more than tautologies. Reference is made, as 
might be expected, to rules and imperatives. This line of argu- 
ment is not particularly new, and there is nothing in this presenta- 
tion of it that is profoundly novel or startling. The fact that 
much of the suspicion of the excessive claims of ‘‘analytic’’ method 
has come from perceptive social scientists (in whatever unphilo- 
sophical terminology) rather than from an appropriate critical 
perception on the part of philosophers is perhaps somewhat to the 
discredit of recent philosophy, but it in nowise depreciates the value 
of Professor Smith’s statement of his critique, which is in the 
framework of current philosophic thought and language. This 
kind of systematic examination is useful and significant; within 
its prescribed limits here, the work seems well done. 

For one thing, this author will not be tyrannized by the 
arrogant pre-emptive claim of one school of philosophy to the use 
of the word ‘‘analytic’’; analysis, he suggests, is a word with a 
wide variety of uses. ‘‘The supposition that there is a clear-cut 
dichotomy between two ways of doing philosophy, one of which 
is analytic while the other is not, is a dangerous and misleading 
supposition.’’ Perhaps it is necessary to belabor the point, as 
Professor Smith does: ‘‘The most remarkable fact about those who 
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adopt this position is that what they say is so often a hopelessly 
inadequate account of what they do.’’ He cites, for example, a 
passage of six sentences by Feigl, in which ‘‘analysis’’ is used five 
times in four definably different meanings. He properly takes the 
same philosopher to task for his definition of rule as ‘‘a tautology 
with an added directive appeal.’’ He suggests that rational justi- 
fication ‘‘lies far back’’ of the models suggested by Stevenson for 
reasoned solutions. I mention these two instances simply to indi- 
cate that Professor Smith’s argument is not just another general 
declaimer; it is neither trivial nor trite but is an informed and 
careful analysis of ‘‘analytic’’ philosophical methodology, and as 
such merits judicious appraisal. 

Interwoven into this competent examination of methodology, 
however, are the threads of Professor Smith’s own method for pro- 
viding the rational justification for the moral and political pro- 
posals we wish to make. Perhaps it is better that these principles, 
if such they can be called, are woven into the argument from the 
very beginning, for thereby the reader is enabled to adjust to his 
increasing disappointment gradually. Let us grant that Professor 
Smith has made his point that ‘‘we must get rid of the tacit as- 
sumption that proposals can only be rationally justified either by 
deductive demonstration or by experimental proof.’’ Let us admit 
the claim that ‘‘the ‘musts’ of political theory are always ‘oughts’,’’ 
and even that ‘‘philosophy’s most crucial problems—in any of its 
branches—arise at that point where what we need to say is not in 
any strict sense propositional.’’ We then await with the sincerest 
interest an exposition of the method, procedure, principles which 
will transcend the propositional and tautologous to give us ration- 
ally acceptable justifications for moral and political rules. What 
we receive from Professor Smith is an insistence that ‘‘the defense 
of any piece of analysis is ultimately the defense of a distribution 
of emphasis’’; ‘‘ philosophy itself is concerned with nothing short 
of the total problem of justifying one’s distribution of emphasis in 
any theoretical or avowedly rational undertaking.’’ 

I am not at all clear what is meant by distribution of emphasis 
and its justification, although this is manifestly proclaimed here as 
the dominant principle of methodology in morals and politics. My 
muddled understanding of distribution of emphasis and its justifi- 
cation results partly from reluctance to believe that Professor 
Smith means it to be what he makes it to be, for if we are to ac- 
cept his own use of the principle, we can hardly avoid the obser- 
vation that the ‘‘distribution’’ is arbitrary and the ‘‘emphasis’’ 
highly emotional. ‘‘The key to ethics,’’ we are informed, ‘‘is the 
key to all sound teaching, sound fathering, and sound preaching. 
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That key is breadth of sympathy. . . . Moral philosophy is barren 
unless it incorporates a generous sympathy for the desires, the 
hopes, the shortcomings, the capacities, the purposes, the problems, 
and the sufferings which are other than one’s own.’’ However in- 
spiring such a message may be, in a prosy kind of way, it hardly 
provides the rational justification for moral and political rules 
which we have been led to believe is what we have been looking for. 
I do not follow the transition from ‘‘the first sound categorical of 
moral theory is methodological’’ to ‘‘it demands an ethic of sym- 
pathy and of toleration which will categorically repudiate all those 
habits of thought on which lack of sympathy and lack of toleration 
rest.’’ Professor Smith seems to belie his own avowed methodo- 
logical aim: he transcends the empirical and the tautologous by an 
indulgence in the emotive, the arbitrary, the unjustified categorical. 
His own demand that ‘‘the core of our Weltanschauung must 
emerge fronr careful analysis or critique’’ has not been satisfied. 

An admission that our moral views express a Weltanschauung 
does not in itself oblige us to accept any particular Weltanschauung, 
including Professor Smith’s. Some such views might agree that 
‘*the cardinal sin of all is lack of sympathy for one’s fellow men”’ 
but this is a pretty special kind of Weltanschauung, and it is doubt- 
ful whether one could find much acceptance of it in recent philoso- 
phy of history. Professor Smith considers Kant’s view on the 
role of metaphysics essentially correct, and his remarks here are 
perceptive and cogent. I am therefore curious why he does not 
at least explore Kant’s method of justification for moral commit- 
ments—unless it is because this might lead to something close 
to the pragmatism Professor Smith deplores as ‘‘disastrous’’ in 
American political life. ; 

The differential between critique and construction in the matter 
of justification can be summarized by reference to Professor Smith’s 
own summary of the principles which ‘‘prescribe the Weltan- 
schauung to which our own critique has led.’’ 


Relatively negative principles: 
1. As a model for our theories, deduction is limited. 
2. No adequate conception of the world is merely descriptive. 
3. The application of ‘‘general labels’’ does not solve problems. 
4. The world is not irrational; there is no refuge in ‘‘irration- 
alism.’’ 


Relatively positive principles: 
1. Realism is a categorical premise of all rational effort. 
2. Reason cannot summarize the complexity of the world; ‘‘the 
very lifeblood of philosophy is amazement.’’ 
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3. ‘The world is both orderly and disorderly.’’ 


4. ‘‘The world is such that we can understand more than we 
know.’’ 


In conclusion, as a kind of final requiem, it is remarked that 
‘‘the philosophic quest is an esoteric one.’’ Is this an admission 
that the principles sought are indeed private, incommunicable in 
ordinary discourse? If so, the demand for rational justification 
of moral and political principles is meaningless. I don’t think 
Professor Smith means this at all, and if his realization of provid- 
ing such rational justification is less than satisfactory, it is indica- 
tive of the complexity and difficulty of the task. He has stated 
the problem and provided a provocative contribution to the analy- 
sis of it. 


GLENN NEGLEY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


The Transcendence of the Ego; an Existentialist Theory of Con- 
sciousness. JEAN-PauL SartTRE. Translated and annotated with 
an introduction by Forrest Williams and Robert Kirkpatrick. 
New York: The Noonday Press [1957]. Cloth, $3.00; Paper, 
$1.25. 


Sartre’s original essay, ‘‘Za Transcendance de L’Ego: Esquisse 
d’une description phénoménologique,’’ was published in Recherches 
Philosophiques, VI, 1936-37. Although it was eclipsed or super- 
seded by L’Etre et le Néant, which appeared in 1943, and in Eng- 
lish in 1956, the translators believe that it has values of its own and 
deserves a wider public. Sartre states here more fully than else- 
where his reasons for rejecting the transcendental subject which 
Husserl adopted, beginnihg with the Ideen (1914), and yet affirms 
that on all other matters he sees eye to eye with Husserl. The 
decisive break with Husserl on this one issue is of great importance 
for an understanding of the subsequent development of Sartre’s 
existentialism. Encumbered by a transcendental Ego his philoso- 
phy would have been less original and less radical. Another justi- 
fication for this English translation which could be added is that 
many philosophers who are irked by the extravagance of L’Etre 
et le Néant will be able to accept almost the whole of this brilliant 
polemic against the pure Ego. 

One can agree with Sartre that the transcendental subject is at 
odds with the descriptive basis of phenomenology laid down in the 
Untersuchungen, that it is hard to find a good argument for it in 
the Ideen, and that it appears to be a costly and unprofitable in- 
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vestment. Sartre points out that phenomenology, being a sci- 
entific, and not a Critical, study of consciousness, can claim no 
support from Kant. Husserl, as a matter of fact, quotes Kant’s 
famous line, ‘‘Das ‘Ich denke’ muss alle meine Vorstellungen be- 
gleiten kénnen’’ (Ideen, Sec. 57), though it has no tendency to sup- 
port his thesis that the ‘‘I think’’ does and must accompany all our 
representations. It is also noteworthy that Husserl did not feel 
the need of a transcendental. Ego in the early Vorlesungen zur 
Phinomenologie des Inneren Zeitbewusstseins nor in the Unter- 
suchungen. Here consciousness was capable of individualizing and 
unifying itself and could be aware of itself, in reflection, so that a 
pure Ego was not necessary for any of these functions. In fact, 
the well known difficulties of observing our own perceiving, judg- 
ing, etc., are greatly increased if the backward glance must glimpse 
a Super-Ego. In this connection it is interesting to observe that 
in explaining how Erlebnisse are factually (not eidetically) neces- 
sary, and not like things, which could always not be, Husserl makes 
the same claim for the pure Ego (Ideen, Sec. 46), though there is 
nothing like the plausibility in the latter case that there is in the 
former. Indeed, the pure Ego is said to be ‘‘eine Transzendenz, 
eine Transzendenz in der Immanenz’’ which need not be consid- 
ered in many investigations (Sec. 57). But if it is in any sense a 
transcendent, how can it survive the epoché? What peculiarity 
does, this kind of transcendence have which renders it invulnerable? 
Actually it would seem to be less accessible than a transcendent 
such as a tree, for the tree at least reveals itself to perception by 
Abschattungen, whereas the pure I is ‘‘opaque,’’ as Sartre calls it, 
or a phenomenological blank. It would have nothing to show ex- 
cept its conscious acts, and these we can have without it. Nor is 
the case any better if the pure I were immanent, for then it would 
be object and not subject. 

But it is unnecessary to retrace Sartre’s full campaign against 
the transcendental subject. It is many-sided and ingenious but 
not especially new. Oddly enough, the difficulty which seems most 
obvious is not discussed by Sartre. This takes the form of a di- 
lemma: Hither the pure I is constituted, in which case it cannot be 
an absolute; or it is not constituted, in which case it is immanent 
in consciousness and must be known by another subject. 

Sartre’s own view is that the I is ‘‘an infinite contraction of the 
material me’’ which only appears in reflective acts, and is in fact 
‘*the transcendent object of the reflective act.’’ He rightly insists 
that most consciousness, which is on the unreflected level, is di- 
rected upon objects, such as Peter’s need for help, and that the I is 
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not involved at all. It is only in reflective consciousness, as when 
I say ‘‘I pity Peter,’’ that I step back and look at myself looking 
at Peter. As a transcendent the I falls before the phenomenologi- 
cal reduction, the epoché. The only absolute needed is conscious- 
ness itself, and ‘‘this content is sufficient to constitute an infinite 
and absolute field of investigation for phenomenology.’’ From 
this point of view, which is that of the Untersuchungen, there is no 
need for the epoché. The ‘‘natural’’ attitude is self-sufficient. 

In rejecting the transcendental Ego or pure I Sartre adopts the 
phenomenological standpoint of the Untersuchungen. Husserl’s 
subsequent development of the constitution theory, in which posit- 
ing seems clearly to take the sense of creation, is thus also rejected. 
But if we follow the amazing exploits of the ‘‘for-itself’’ in L’Etre 
et le Néant, the ‘‘magic,’’ as Jaspers says, with which the almost 
omnipotent individual determines himself and even the meaning 
and therefore the nature of the world, we must conclude that Sartre 
has himself evolved an extreme creation theory especially impor- 
tant because of its practical implications, and that he is certainly 
remote from the descriptive ideal of phenomenology. It is to this 
descriptive ideal, however, that Sartre appeals in the present essay. 
The translators, in their careful Introduction, do well to point out 
its transitional and portentous character. 


V. J. McG 
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